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This report is coming to you because we want 
to share our thoughts and hopes for the future of 
the Hobbyist with you. Volume 6, started by the 
former staff, is now complete. As the fall 
approaches we are looking forward to producing our 
own first complete volume. We have many ideas for 
Volume 7 and those after it. 


The summer has been a useful one. The staff 
has had an opportunity to travel which will mean 
new fresh articles. During this time we have been 
able to get together, with the result that we were 
able to coordinate our ideas and organize our 
efforts better. This, combined with what we have 
learned by doing these three issues, means that we 
are ready for further progress. 


During the next year there will be additions 
to the staff which will broaden the scope of the 
magazine. We need more pages per issue in order to 
be able to utilize the talents of the new staff, 
and bring a more well-rounded magazine to you. 
Because of our printing methods, we must increase 
pages in increments of eight. (We could certainly 
use eight more pages in the fall). We hope for the 
day that some color will be able to appear on the 
cover, but a page increase is our first need. 


We would like to mention a few of the articles 
and features that we are sure you will enjoy in the 
next volume. We will feature a non-technical 
series on how to learn Indian singing. We will 
have articles on Cheyenne beadwork, otter fur 
turbans, Blackfeet bustles, Chippewa costuming, 
how to run a powwow, the give-away, a series on 
roach construction, and a series on specific 
dances. The Photo Feature, Ideas column, Buffalo 
Chips and book reviews will continue also. 


‘For our women readers we plan articles on 
Blackfeet women’s clothing, a Southern Plains red 
sleeve dress, Comanche women’s boots, and a 


Woodland leather dress. 


How fast these and other articles become a 
reality depends upon you and what you do about 
three problems that we have. 
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The first problem is the number of sub- 
scribers. Although Eck de Kay is able to report a 
(9% increase in subscriptions since January, even 
this isn’t enough to keep up with expanding 
publishing costs and the expenses of planned 
expansion. Please recruit at least one new sub- 
scriber for us; we have no way of reaching the 
other hobbyists in your area. Subscriptions make 
fine gifts. Our group plan is certainly inex- 
pensive enough that every member of your group 
could get the Hobbyist. 


Our second need is for articles. Although we 
have many planned, we always need more. We need 
all types. They can be as short as a paragraph 
(Ideas), photographs (Photo Feature), news items 
(Buffalo Chips), short articles (As those by 
Glodowski, Turley, Gabor and Feder in this issue), 
or larger articles. We favor shorter articles 
that explain how to do or make something. 


Our other need is that you let us know what 
you like and what you don’t like. Our purpose is 
to serve you and your needs better. We can do this 
only if you let us know what they are. None of the 
staff is at present active with a hobby group, so 
we must depend on your letters to let us know how 
we are serving the hobby. We do our best with each 
specific request for an article. Let us hear from 
you directly. 


Finally, remember that the Hobbyist is 
different in one important way from most of the 
other magazines you may receive. The staff is made 
up entirely of volunteers who receive no salary 
for their work. We are trying to do the best that 
our time and talents allow. We are enjoying the 
time that we spend, and ask that you help us so 
that we can continue to serve you better. As we 
work together, the Hobbyist will grow. 


COVER PICTURE 


The cover this issue is of a Sioux man 
wearing a beaded skin shirt. The photo was 
taken by R. E. Roye on the Rosebud Reser- 
vation about 1910. The four plates in the 
article on Western Sioux Beadwork were also 
from a collection of Mr. Roye’s photo- 
graphs. These photos were made available to 


the author by Mr. Pill Holm (Seattle, Wash) © 
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UCKSKIN LADY 


John I. Gamble 


The first operation in preparing Indian buckskin. Mrs. Blackhorse of the Kiowa tribe of 


Oklahoma uses a small knife to remove the 


Anyone interested in making clothes the old- 
fashioned way? We’re not talking about carding, 
spinning, dyeing yarn, then weaving it on a loom. 
That’s comparatively modern. We really mean old- 
fashioned, such as tanning hides, Kiowa style. 

Mrs. Blackhorse of Anadarko, Oklahoma is a 
maker of buckskin. We went to her to find out al] 
about this dying craft and came away full of deep 
admiration for what it takes to do the job. There 
were giants in the old days and they certainly 
weren't all men. Mrs. Blackhorse is a living 
example of what we mean. 

With perhaps an occasional exception, all the 
stages in making buckskin take place out-of-doors. 
That’s the way it was done in the old buffalo days, 


larger pieces of tissue from the under-side. 


Photo by Horace Poolaw, Kiowa. 


that’s the way it’s done today. But today the work 
doesn’t take place in the vicinity of a tipi, it 
goes on close to a small frame house -- Mrs. 
Blackhorse’s house -- protected from a busy asphalt 
street by a white picket fence. 

To prepare buckskin, Mrs. Blackhorse had first 
taken a fresh deer hide and rinsed it thoroughly in 
cold water (a dried hide would have to be soaked 
for two days), then laid it, hair-side down, on the 
stubbly grass in her side yard. She then had staked 
it out tightly with sticks all the way around the 
edge of the hide, being careful to see that there 
was a space of several inches between the hide and 
the ground, permitting air to slip in, or else the 
hide would remain damp too long and rot. 
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Now the real work was beginning. After pre- 
liminary scraping with a small knife, the seventy- 
odd year old Kiowa widow picked up her wooden 
L-shaped hide scraper to remove the rest of the 
hide film and meaty tissue. The scraper ‘came from 
some kind of a fruit tree’, had an iron blade 
fastened to the base of the ‘L’ and was manipulated 
with short, choppy strokes. Her right hand held 
the tool at the bend of the stick while her left 
hand grasped it at the butt. She bent over the 
hide and made the strokes from right to left, 
diagonally across the front of her body, her dark 
face lined with intensity of effort. 

After a while she straightened up, at least 
as much as she could, for she has been bending 
over hides for so many years that she cannot stand 
erect any more. ‘Hard work,’ she said, shielding 
her eyes from the Oklahoma sun. ‘But good work. 
Good!’ She smiled broadly and bent over her work 
again, a slight, old lady with plenty of determin- 
ation. 

It takes considerable practice to scrape 
correctly. One faulty stroke may send the blade 
too deep and flaw the hide. ‘You want to try?’ she 
she said in answer to a queStion. The lines in her 
face grew deeper with half-suppressed mirth. ‘Not 
on this hide,’ she protested in mock seriousness. 
‘White man ruin enough things without ruining good 
hides. Find you old dog hide to ruin sometime.’ 
She gave a roguish chuckle. 

It took the better part of the day to finish 
scraping the under surface of the hide. When she 
had finished, she disappeared around the back of 
the modest home. Soon she returned with her arms 
full of brush which she placed on and around the 
hide. This was necessary to discourage inquisitive 
or hungry dogs since the hide would remain outside 
overnight. ‘If it rains,’ she said, ‘I’11 roll it 
up’ -- she went through the motions of rolling up 
a hide -- ‘and take it inside. Need plenty of sun 
to work a hide. Fresh hides will maybe rot if not 
enough sun.’ She wrinkled up her nose distaste- 
fully. After giving a final inspection to the 
brush, she nodded contentedly. It would now be 
necessary to wait two days for the hide to dry. 

It didn’t rain during the two days following, 
so on the third day work was resumed. Mrs. Blacke- 
horse pulled up the stakes and laid the hide, hair- 
side up, on an old piece of canvas which her 
daughter Ella, large, pleasant and also a widow, 
had just brought from the house. 

After this, the twisted hide was set aside 
for half an hour. Neither woman knew why this was 
done. It was part of the operation, that’s all 
they knew. 

At the end of the half hour the canvas was 
once more spread out and the hide laid flat on it. 
The two women sat down and began to stretch the 
hide between their fingers. They stretched, 
kneaded, pulled, tugged, pressed the hide over and 
over again in al] directions. This was the final 
operation. If it was not done thoroughly, the hide 
would be stiff when dry. 

After an hour or so at this task, Mrs. 
Blackhorse went into the house and came back with 
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a knee-bone ot a cow, and, pressing it firmly to 
the hide, went on with the stretching. 

‘Your fingers take an awful beating doing 
this,’ Ella said. “Sometimes they get sore after a ~ 
while, and if you go on too long maybe you’11 get 
blisters.’ She nodded toward the knee-bone. ‘Mother 
also has a piece of metal the size and shape of a 
clam-shell she uses sometimes. If we’re in a 
hurry,’ Ella added, ‘we call in three or four 
women who are good helpers.’ 

It takes three women a whole day to stretch a 
large hide, but as this hide was not large, the 
two women were able to finish by early evening. If 
Mrs. Plackhorse is working alone, she places the 
hide over the back of a chair, holding the hide in 
place while the other hand pulls and tugs. This © 
way 1t might take three days for a medium-size 
hide. But the Kiowa lady rarely stretches alone. — 
‘Takes too long,’ she said, gazing ruefully at — 
her gnarled brown hands. 

Stretching completes the chore for white 
buckskin. 

If Mrs. Blackhorse is preparing a robe, or 
blanket, after scraping the under-side she mixes 
two tablespoons of salt with two tablespoons of — 
grease and rubs the combination into the newly- 
scraped surface. She then continues as when 
working with any hide, only the hair side is left 
untouched so the hair remains when finished. 

If brown buckskin or a brown robe is wanted, 
you have to have smoke, and in this case the women 
wanted brown buckskin. This meant the work would 
go over into another day. 

In the depths of the side yard was an old 
smoke hole measuring one foot across and, after it 
had been cleaned out, eighteen inches deep. On the 
last day of work the women built a large fire a 
few feet from the hole. When there were plenty of — 
coals, some were pushed into the hole along with a 
quantity of sticks. No flames were wanted, just ~ 
plenty of smoke. 


Ella collected a bunch of green sticks, and 
by arching them criss-cross over the hole and 
sticking their ends in the ground, an upturned — 
basket effect was produced. Over this framework — 
Mrs. Blackhorse laid the white buckskin and with 
the assistance of her daughter shifted the hide 
around from time to time until an even brown was 
the result. During this procedure, Ella added new 
coals and sticks to the hole several times so as 
to maintain the proper volume of smoke. In this 
fashion both sides of the hide were darkly browned 
in three hours. It takes about seven hours for a 
large hide to receive a dark brown, while three 
hours are required for a light brown. 


Mrs. Blackhorse will work any kind of hide, 
but she prefers deer or elk hides. It is from these 
hides that real buckskin is made. She has not had 
an elk hide in a long time, but once in a while 
someone brings in a deer hide from New Mexico or 
some other western state. Deer are plentiful not 
too many miles from Anadarko, but they are 
protected by law. 


Mrs. Blackhorse started scraping again, just 


the way she had done on the reverse side, only 
when all the hair was at last removed she didn’t 
stop. She began to scrape the skin now, and kept 
on until she could see a certain amount of light 
through the hide, and this light was the same over 
the whole surface. She had to be especially 
careful in scraping the hair surface, for this was 
to be worn on the outside, be it a dress, leggings, 
or moccasins, and cuts would not make for a 
pleasing appearance. 

When a hide is fresh, or has been thoroughly 
soaked in water, it is as limp and pliable as 
cloth, but when it is dry, it has all the flexi- 
bility of thin cardboard. It is a drum-head without 
a drum-frame; and the hide was like that now as 
the elderly hide-worker draped it over a clothes- 
line which had been strung up for that purpose. 

Previously, daughter Ella had bought a pound 
each of beef brains and beef liver to aid in 
softening the hide. While her mother was outside 
worrying with the hide, Ella was inside preparing 
the brains and liver. She first boiled the liver, 
then added the brains, and both ingredients were 
boiled together. In the old days the brains and 
liver would have come from a buffalo. 

When the liver and brains had been boiled 
together, the concoction was mashed up -- ‘just 
like mashed potatoes,’ was the way Mrs. Blackhorse 
described it -- until a pasty substance resulted. 
When Ella viewed the final outcome she stirred it 
with her finger a bit to test the consistency. She 
wasn’t satisfied, so she added some water. Then 
she added a tablespoon each of salt and grease and 
stirred these in thoroughly. 

The mixture was now ready; so Mrs. Blackhorse 
smeared it on both sides of the hide which was 
still hanging on the line. In an hour’s time the 
paste was dry. She took the hide down, rolled it 
up tightly and took it into the house. ‘Got to 
wait to tomorrow,’ she said, ‘then more work.’ 

If necessary, a week is not too long for a 
hide to remain rolled up like this, but if any 
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paste must be used if buckskin is wanted. Ella 
said that once her mother tried to make buckskin 
without using the paste. The hide came out stiff. 

The next day the two women filled a washtub 
full of warm water, added soap flakes, and Mrs. 
Blackhorse worked the hide about in the soapy 
water -- ‘just like washing clothes.’ After 
laboring for half an hour, she rinsed the hide in 
clear warm water, then held it up and carefully 
examined it. She had done her job well. The hide 
was snowy white, with no traces of paste or dirty 
spots. She folded the hide lengthwise a few times, 
then held it up in one hand while the other hand 
moved down the length of the hide, squeezing 
as it went. 

This accomplished to her satisfaction, she 
folded the hide over slightly at each end and into 
each of the folds inserted a stick long enough to 
be held in the hands. Then the mother took one end 
and her daughter took the other and they started 
twisting, each in a different direction, and kept 
on doing so until the hide was bunchier than one 


more time elapses, a new batch of paste must be 
prepared as its strength is liable to wane. This 


Quill & Horsehair 
Feather 
Ornaments 


Nerman Feder 


Feather shaft ornaments of the type described 
here were quite common among most Woodland and 
lower Missouri tribes. If you use an eagle tail 
feather in your turban, it should have one of 
these ornaments attached. Feathers used in roaches, 
with yarn turbans or simply attached to the hair, 
were also decorated in this manner. 

Some very old examples in museum collections 
are made entirely of quills, but more recent 
examples have black horsehair. The use of horse- 
hair probably dates back almost to around 1800, as 
examples have been found in old medicine bundles. 
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Eagle feathers with ornaments attached. These 
ornaments are found on wing or tail fan feathers, 
covering bustle spikes, and on feathers in 
round bustles. Staff photo. 


of those corkscrew doughnuts you buy at a bakery. 


The buckskin lady fashions no wearing apparel 
from the hides she prepares, leaving this to 
others. Most of her business comes from Indians 
who want the hides for dance costumes, although on 
occasion a white person will seek her out. But 
each year brings fewer and fewer people with hides 
to be tanned. As the Indians say: ‘That’s how 
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To make one of these ornaments you will need 
a thin strip of rawhide about % inch wide, although 
this width varies considerably. Long black horse- 
hair from a tail, and very fine porcupine quills 
in white, dyed red, dyed yellow, etc. are used. 
Start wrapping the hair around the rawhide as 
shown in Figure 1. Now, moisten and flatten the © 
quills and lay them side by side on the rawhide 
strip. The ends of the quills are concealed by the 
hair wrapping. To create your design, the quills 
are lifted so that the hair goes under them, or 
laid flat so that the hair wrapping covers them. 

New hairs are spliced on simply by twisting 
the end of the new hair onto the end of the old 
one and covering with added turns of the hair. 
(See Figure 2). After the total length of the 
ornament is’reached, the end of the horsehair is 
drawn back under several turns with the aid of a 
piece of string. (See Figure 3). This is somewhat 
like whipping the end of a rope. Place the looped 
string on the rawhide strip and continue wrapping 
the horsehair for about the last ten turns or so. 
Figure | Figure 2 Figure 3 Then place the end of the horsehair in the string 
loop and pull on the loose ends of the string to 
draw the horsehair end under these final turns 
just completed. 

A tremendous variety of design is possible 
with this technique. See the several] examples in 
the photographs. These are usually sewn right to 
the center quill of the feather. Added decoration 
is almost always applied in the form of small 
ermine fur strips on top and bottom, and little 
clusters of colored feathers. Sometimes a cluster 
of colored horsehair will be used at the top, and 
occasionally on Woodland examples a rattlesnake 
rattle will be attached near the top as well. The 
average length is about five inches, but this, too, 
varies. Sometimes the strip will run the entire 
length of the feather and be all quills without 
the horsehair. 
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Fditor’s Note: The photographs of quillwork 
examples on this page are approximately actual 
size, except for the top and bottom pictures 
which were enlarged to show detail better. The 
example at the bottom is made entirely of quills. 

Thomas L. Henesey of Alton, Illinois made 
these examples of quill and horsehair feather 
ornaments especially for this article. We offer 
him our sincere thanks for this contribution. 

ir. Feder has prepared a large article on _ 
Qtter Fur Turbans for the Hobbyist. It will — 
appear in the next Volume. 
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by Conrad J. Glodowski 


You no doubt have heard about the tremendous 
love most Indians had for gambling. Some of the 
tales of gaming tell about gambling away wives and 
possibly even one’s last earthly possession. This 
is not so hard to visualize if you’ ve ever played 
Woman’s Dice. It is still popular today and the 
players still get just as excited playing it as 
ever, even though the stakes aren’t as high as 
in years gone by. 

In the old days there were two sides. Most of 
the really big gambling went on at special gather- 
ings where, together with the excitement, there 
was the added incentive of a crowd watching. The 
Indian: attitude of placing little stock in earthly 
possessions resulted in players often betting 
heavily, and many times losing their shirts, 
literally. If you’d like to learn the game, we’re 
sure you can capture some of that same excitement. 
The following is a description of how the dice 
are used. 

In the old way of playing the game, special 
sticks were used for scoring, and the side that 
got all the sticks won. Since coin money came into 
use the game has changed a little, so that instead 
of having two sides, any number of individuals may 
play, representing only themselves. 

Each player now uses individual counters, 
usually seeds of some type. Buckeye seems to be 
the most popular (pictured upper left); however, 
many other seeds were used such as fig seeds 
(pictured upper right). Persinmon seeds, plum pits 


or anything about that size may be used. Each 
player gets the same number of counters; the one 
who uses all of them wins the pot (usually pennies) 
or the game may be played just for fun. 

The exact origin of the game is not known, and 
there are many variations from tribe to tribe. 
(See Note 1 below.) 

Dice are used in the game. There are usually 
eight; however this sometimes varied between seven 
and nine. They were made of bone or wood, and were 
sometimes carved. When decorated, the usual design 
was a simple engraved circle or two. Occasionally 
carefully selected stones were used. All the dice 
were colored on one side, usually dark blue, black 
or red. Most of the tribes used round dice, but 
occasionally images of animals were used to make 
the game more interesting. In every set there are 
one or two special dice which are usually inlaid 
with lead on one or both sides, or have some 
other distinguishing factor such as the carved 
animals mentioned above. These play an important 
part in scoring. When not in use, the dice are 
kept in a small bag. (See picture.) 

A bowl is used to toss the dice. Hand-made 
wooden bowls are preferred, and may be of any 
convenient size capable of catching the tossed 
dice without too much effort. If hand-carved bowls 
are not available, commercial ones are used. The 
one pictured is typical of hand-carved dice bowls. 

The following is a description of two sets 
of dice and how they are used. 


is pictured above. Note that there are seven round 
dice and two animal dice, each with a black side 
and a natural side. Figures of birds, animals or 
heads may also be used. The dice are placed in the 
bow] and are hit on a cushion of blankets or 
similar padding with one brisk motion so that the 
dice will be tossed up. The hand is released from 
the bow] immediately after the toss. This way of 
tossing isn’t a rule, but seems to be followed 
most often. Occasionally the dice are tossed and 
caught in mid-air by the bowl, after which the 
bowl is placed on the blanket. This choice is up 
to the player. After the toss, the dice are counted 
in the following manner: 


MEE. CROCE WRBER 6 5 oos cocsccceccecssssst0 DOMME 
Mee GLCO DEREK. csc cckcccesscevecsese cde SOANES 
Turtle black, others white..........10 points 
Turtle white, others black..........10 points 
Bear black, others white............10 points 
Bear white, others black............10 points 
1 white, others black............... 9 points 
1 black, others white............... 9 points 
2 wnite, others black......scceceo0. 2 points 
2 black, others white............... 2 points 


Any other combination.............-.- 0 points 
Special scoring as follows: 

BOE. StANGING,. crcendcaesean eens ceed DOMMES 
Turtle & Bear black, others white...20 points 
Turtle & Bear white, others black...20 points 


If the bear stands in any position except his 
side, this is called a Big Game, for it is an 
automatic win. The bear is constructed so that it 
is possible for it to stand on its feet, although 
difficult because of the small surface. 

Each player gets twelve counters worth one 
point each. These are moved from his starting pile 
to a second pile as he wins. When a player has 
moved all of his counters, he wins the game. If 


money were involved, each player would give the 
winner the amount agreed upon before the game. If 
anyone failed to make any points, he would pay 
double. If it was a Big Game, everyone would pay 
double and a person failing to make any points 
would pay four times the agreed upon amount. 

After each game, the dice proceed from player 
to player in the opposite direction from that in 
which they had previously traveled, starting at 
the winner’s right or left. As each player tosses 
the dice, he often calls out words of good luck or 
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Potawatomi Squaw Dice - Gas <igosnuk, The dice set 


encouragement, such as telling the bear to 
stand up, or rooting for the turtle to come up 
by itself, etc. The Indian words are used for 
these animals, 


Winnebago Squaw Dice - K-ansu. The dice set 
is pictured above. Note that there are six plain 


dice and two round dice with lead inlay showing 


on both sides. These dice all have a blue side 
and a natural side. 
Winnebago Dice is played the same as the 


Potawatomi game, except for the scoring and the 
counters used. Only ten counters are used, with 


buckeye the preferred. The scoring is as follows: 
2 marked dice white, 6 blue........Big Game 
2 marked dice blue, 6 white.......Auto. Win 
(Both the above count ten points. ) 
ALLS: dice mind... ok dies. cS points 
All  dicecblue.c.ias. ci cccisdcesse s@ points 
1 marked dice white, 1 other white, 
the other six blue............2 points 
1 marked dice blue, 1 other blue, 
the other six white...........2 points 
l white, T biwiisicd ceccass set cens s 2 BOUNCE 
I Dives | t -whate, occ. scence sebecesoe points 
2. white, GbIMGs ciiges iiseseteceem 2 DOBRE 
2 hilue; 6 Wastes. eh eens (eR 
Any other combination..............9 points 
Note 1: The games described in this article are 
those observed by the author among the Potawatomi 
and Winnebago. For other variations on the dice 
game, refer to: Bureau of American Ethnology, 


24th Annual Report, pp. 44-227. 


Editor’s Note: This is the first in a series on 


Indian games. We hope you try them and like them. 
Games are a part of many related Indian life 


activities, which more mature hobby groups find 


are a worthwhile addition to their program. 
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THE BUSINESS MANAGER REPORTS.... 


Since the new staff took over the management 
of the Hobbyist last January Ist, the growth of 
the magazine has been steady and encouraging. 
New subscribers have enabled us to increase from 
24 to 28 pages, to set copy in type, and to improve 
the quality of photographic reproductions. You 
will be happy to learn that we have a 79% increase 
in paid subscriptions since January lst. Thanks! 
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If you meet a person who has heard just one 
word about American Indians... just one word... I’d 
bet that word would be ‘Sioux’. Has there ever been 
a group of people who have captured the world’s 
imagination like this tribe? The brave warriors who 
fought Custer... the colorful nomads of the 
Plains... the finest light cavalry in the world. 
The Western Sioux were called all these things, but 
they’re a pretty interesting tribe from any point 
of view. 

I have often wondered if beginning hobbyists 
catch the Sioux fever before they ever think of 
taking up Indian Lore, or whether they happen to be 
reading about the Sioux just as the Indian interest 
strikes. Whatever the cause, everyone is bound to 
hear a lot about the Sioux in studying Indian Lore. 
Thus, it really isn’t too surprising that so many 
hobbyists have made the Sioux their first love. 

All this interest leads to making a Sioux-style 
costume. Sadly enough, enthusiasm doesn’t always 
guarantee results by itself. For, of the many 
hundreds of hobbyists who start out to make a Sioux 
outfit, only a handful ever make a successful job 
of it. One of the main failures is the beadwork... 
generally it’s done in the wrong technique and 
usually: the designs and colors are all wrong. Real 
Sioux beadwork is distinct. It has definite design 
types, colors are standardized and limited, and it 
is pretty hard to mistake it for something pro- 
duced by another tribe. Moreover, it isn’t very 
hard to turn out good Sioux style beadwork. In this 
article I am going to point out the main mistakes 
hobbyists make plus the major landmarks of Sioux 
beadwork style. All this, I hope, will enable the 
4 Saeed | 7 many Sioux enthusiasts who read this magazine to 

| improve their work. 

In the 1840’s and 50’s, Sioux beadwork could 
hardly be distinguished from any other Central 
Plains beadwork. By the 70’s, however, Sioux bead- 
work had begun to develop some individual character- 
istics. In the late 80’s and 90’s, it emerged as a 
definite style. Sioux beadwork of today is still 
based principally on that style. One authority, the 
late F. H. Douglas, has suggested that the develop- 
ment of Sioux style was due in part to the influence 
of Oriental rugs which were brought through the 
country by White settlers heading west after the 
Civil War. Whether this was indeed the cause or not, 
the style did begin and was elaborated by the Sioux. 
From them it spread to several neighboring tribes, 
such as the Arapaho and Assiniboine. It even spread 
as far away as the Ute in Western Colorado. The 

hs, sae & Crow owned lots of Sioux-style beadwork in the 
Plate |. A Sioux man in full-dress, carrying a fine 1890’s and later which they got as gifts or in 
Sioux-style pipe bag. ---R. &. Royce photograph. trade with the Sioux. 
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Sioux Vest Design. 


Figure |. 


How do you learn to recognize Sioux beadwork, 
or any other kind? I began by looking through 
several hundred pictures of Sioux men and women and 
noted things that recurred often. Soon, it was 
apparent that certain types of designs were more 
common than others. Reading books on Sioux arts and 
crafts confirmed, corrected, and supplemented what 
the pictures had shown. Finally, I examined all the 
pieces of Sioux beadwork I could find. Thus J found 
how the beadwork had been made and how colors were 
used. Finally, a check of similar articles (say, 
pipe bags) showed the conmonest method of decorating 
that object. 

The Sioux seem to have been a source of new 
beadwork ideas for several neighboring tribes... 
especially the Cheyenne and Arapaho. At times it is 
very difficult to say for certain which of these 
three tribes made a specific thing. Still other 
tribes made some very Sioux-like beadwork, and some 
Sioux beadwork looks more like the work of other 
tribes. What can you do in a case like this? 


First, let’s make a distinction. If a tribe 


(any tribe) has a distinct style of beadwork, let’s 
refer to that style as Sioux style... or Ugwump 


bid 


Figure 2. Sioux Cuff Design. 

style, or what have you. Any piece of beadwork we 
find made in this style we may call Ugwump style, 
whether this noble tribe made it or not. But, if we 
want to talk about all the beadwork made by that 
tribe, we’1l speak of Ugwump beadwork. With this 
idea in mind, let me repeat an idea from the para- 
graph above: Sioux-type beadwork is made by the 
Sioux and several other tribes, but some- Sioux 
beadwork is not made in Sioux style. See what I’m 
driving at? The style of any tribe is their most 
typical set of forms and ways of doing a craft. I 
suppose each style represents the most popular 
thing of its day. However, every tribe is bound to 
have a few innovators and non-conformists. These 
people are well aware of their tribe’s style, but 
choose to experiment. 


Now, let’s get down to business. What does 
Sioux beadwork look like? First, let’s see how it’s 
made. Sioux beadwork is usually done in lazy stitch 
directly on the object it is to decorate. A few 
things, such as shirt and legging strips, are beaded 
on separate pieces of leather and sewn in place 
when completed. The ridges of lazy stitch are well- 
arched, and the beading is tight and stiff. Far too 
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many hobbyists attempt to do Sioux-style beadwork x 
on a loom. Some Sioux beadwork, even some in Sioux 
style, was woven, but not very much. Sioux loomwork 
is generally limited to smaller things, like arm- %@ 
bands. Larger things, like legging strips and pipe By 
bag panels, were done in lazy stitch. Many hobby- & 

ists have said they prefer to do loomwork, knowing 


that it’s the wrong technique. They say it’s easier 
than lazy stitch. This just isn’t so, and it usually 
turns out that these people have never tried any 
lazy stitch. If this fits you, stop reading right 
here and go throw your loom out the window. 
' Real Sioux lazy stitch can usually be recog- 
ized by the hard, tight quality of the beading. 
This effect is obtained by using as heavy a thread 
as your beads and needle will’ take. The idea is to 
fill the bead holes so that the thread cannot slip 
around. A well-waxed nylon or silk thread will efeazcane> 
generally do the trick. Sinew is best and you PU RBS : i} EE tia A 
should try it if you can get it. Hard, tight bead- SF ittesisrta Hiistate, iothegesosteges 9 ied  2easheghetaseheeesel 
work also requires a stiff foundation. The Sioux afetascsss Se-StESe8 Fetter | Ue srtseaeer ; TESS BEE 
themselves used the stiffer parts of hides for } SUUELSHIN §=© Fvesteteateas 2 
beading. I have examined several pieces of Sioux BaMmiifiiir it? : 5: PORSSSSRESS » DERAAESEES® 
beadwork where many small scraps of tough leather ipbdeccereess’ | MNARSASESREEAS ¢ Seeeeeeeeaeas 
had been sewn together to fill out the required 
shape. Certainly, these beadworkers didn’t waste 
their prime tanned hides under a lot of beadwork. 
Indian-tanned buckskin is the best foundation | fitch gpa Ss seeseeacoceae 
material, but most of us have to settle for some- | *f dgmaaeted tats). 5 PHM i iiitiit: 
thing less. The best advice I can offer here is @Metiii: : 
that you investigate all your sources of supply 
and use the best leather available to you. Avoid 
colored or slick-surfaced leathers. Use felt or ESE ikteity | Ge Oo; “sgevheteaweetgeis. 
canvas only as a last resort. By the way, all Ey ty ta Hh it} Ta eget ca, 
beading should be done on the inside face of a & Haute Ve peape 3: © 2c ae Hoya lat 
piece of leather... the side that was next to RAP if /:) gee sh eee |! Teeeest a iase 
the beefsteak. | | fa | : 
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Much, but not all, Sioux lazy stitch has pro- 
nounced bead ridges. This is done by stringing 
twelve or so beads for a width that will just take 
ten. When this is done regularly, high-arched 
lanes result. 

One of the great mistakes hobbyists make in 
reproducing Sioux beadwork is arranging the bead- 
work incorrectly. The Sioux have a very definite 
way of decorating almost anything you can name. So, 
before starting a piece of Sioux-style beadwork, 
you should examine several real examples... in the 
flesh or in pictures (if clear enough). Note how 
the lanes of lazy stitch are arranged. For 
instance, you will see that lanes run the long way 
on shirt and legging strips, or vertically when 
the man has them on. On pipe bags and women’s 
leggings, the lanes run parallel to the bottom, or j 
horizontally as you would see them in use. On 
moccasins and knife sheaths, they follow the shape 
of the object in places, and run straight in 
others. Then, there are things like women’s dresses 
and vests, where a border runs all along the edges 
and the balance is filled in with horizontal rows. 
Whatever you are planning to make, you can save . , 
yourself a lot of grief by carefully examining Figure 3. A Good example of a Sioux-style pipe bag. 
the real thing first. Eastern Washington State Historical Society coll. 
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-up of beadwork and construction details on a Sioux-style pipe bag. Many questions can be 


Close 
answered by the careful study of good photographs. 


Figure 5. 


Eastern Washington State Historical Society collection. 


Sioux beadwork. 


seen in 
Periwinkle Blue... 


blues and lilac blues used by the Crow are seldom 
5 


the Italian Cornaline d’Aleppo was 


transparent rose with an opaque white center. 


is used today. 


3. Rose 
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a medium 


beads were popular until the 
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underwhite 
s when true red replaced them. 
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most frequently seen as the backgr 


full-beaded dress capes. 


1930’ 
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the color of wild mint leaves. 


6. Green... 


the Sioux most often used a light 


st described as a turquoise. The very pale 


4, Light Blue 
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slightly dull green 
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Plate 2. Sioux men on horseback. Note the legging 


7. Dark Green... a very dark, transparent green, 
seen most often on moccasins. 

8. Yellow... old-time Sioux yellow was a pale, 
dull color with a Venetian cast. Modern yellow 
is a flat, bright color. 

9. Minor Colors... silver and gold metallic beads 
are often seen in 1890 Sioux beadwork, always used 
very sparingly. Dark ruby red and a dull orange 
appear at times in Sioux beadwork. Pink is rarely 
seen in Sioux work, and black is all but absent. 


These limited colors are carefully arranged 
to work out the best possible contrast. For 
example, many designs are outlined in dark blue. 
Next to the white background, this makes a bold 
contrast and sets off both design and background 
effectively. Green and yellow or rose and yellow 
are often used together. They make good partners 
and point up one another. Rose is also used with 
both blue and green. True red wouldn’t work so 
well, but rose is softer and combines well with 
these colors. The Sioux avoided using similar 
colors together. Thus, white is rarely seen next 
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strip designs, and the shirt worn by the nearest figure. 


e--Ff. E. Royce photograph. 


to a pastel like yellow or light blue. If it were, 
the white would wash out the other color. Also, 
you seldom see several shades of blue or green in 
the same piece of Sioux beadwork. 

Until the 1920’s, Sioux beadwork was done in 
Italian and Bohemian beads. Compared to modern 
Italian beads, these were a little more even 
(perhaps the beadworker culled them) and usually 
about size 4/0. Some Sioux beadwork of the 1870’s 
and 80’s was done with even smaller beads. At this 
same time, Cheyenne and Arapaho women regularly 
used 5/0 and even 6/0 beads, but the Sioux seem to 
have preferred the larger 4/0. ‘Cut’ or ‘faceted’ 
beads are not common in Sioux beadwork. 

During the 1920’s, Czechoslovakian beads 
became easily available. Czech beads are very even, 
but the colors are not as rich and subtle as 
Italian bead colors. The Czechs, for example, 
replaced Italian rose and pale yellow with bright 
red and yellow. Even with these less satisfactory 
colors, Sioux beadworkers kept to the color schemes 
they had developed earlier with [Italian beads. 


Plate 3. Sioux girls on horseback. Note the fine designs in the beaded saddle blankets. 
e--Fh. E. Royce photograph. 


Sioux beadwork done in Czech beads is generally 
11/0 (a little larger than Italian 4/0) or 10/0. 

The most distinctive part of Sioux beadwork 
style is the designs themselves. These designs are 
usually seen on a solid white background. Only on 
moccasins and some pipe bags do designs appear 
without a full-beaded background. Most Sioux 
designs are symmetrical, and many are bilaterally 
symmetrical. The latter are more commonly seen on 
larger fields of beadwork. Thus, legging strip and 
moccasin designs are almost always symmetrical, but 
pipe bag and saddle bag designs are usually 
bilaterally so. 

Early Sioux designs of the 50’s and 60’s were 
very simple and blocky. Almost all the figures 
were groups of rectangles or lines broken up into 
rectangular areas. The very few triangles in the 
designs of that time had stepped edges like later 
Blackfeet and Cheyenne triangles. Later Sioux 
designs tended to become more and more spread out 
and open, and the triangle became the most 
frequently used figure. In fact, Sioux-style 


designs of the 1890’s and after are principally 
composed of triangles. 

As Sioux designs spread out onto their white 
backgrounds, the triangles themselves became more 
elaborate. Often the beader added a colored border 
to the solid-colored mass. In fact, some triangles 
were treated to one border after another until they 
became a set of concentric triangles. Large 
rectangles got the same treatment. These spread 
out, elaborated later Sioux designs might give you 
the impression that the Sioux disliked solid areas, 
They spread their designs out to cover some of the 
background and broke up the solid parts of the 
designs. 


Narrow lines play an important part. in Sioux 
design. In early Sioux design, single lanes of 
beadwork were often used as major decoration. These 
lanes were broken by blocks of contrasting colors. 
In later Sioux work, single lanes appear but are 
used as supplemental decoration with larger masses 
of beading. In later Sioux work, narrow lines also 
appear as a design element in larger compositions. 
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Figure 6. Sioux-style boy's vest. ---fastern 


These may be straight, but they are also combined 
into fork figures, jagged lines. In some cases, 
lines are widened and little squares are added to 
them... the Sioux even broke up straight lines. 

Now, let’s examine some pieces of Sioux bead- 
work to see how these designs look. 

Figure 1 is a design from the back of a vest. 
It consists of three triangles (one isosceles and 
two right) and a line. Take the large triangle 
first. Notice that it has three colored borders 
and a solid-colored center. Pecause of the lazy 
stitch technique, the edges of the triangle and its 
borders come out a little jagged, but you can see 
that the beadworker tried to make them as even and 
straight as possible. The borders are dark blue, 
yellow and rose, and the center is green. The 
yellow is sandwiched between the blue and rose 
where it shows off wel]. Dark blue and rose are 
strong colors, and we often find them on the out- 
side edges of designs where they contrast boldly 
with the white background. The yellow is a weaker 
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Washington State Historical Society collection. 


color, and so we find it more often inside a 
design, as here. Notice the little block triangle 
at the bottom. This and the borders show the Sioux 
tendency to break up solid areas. The two right 
triangles in this design are even more broken up, 
and the straight line on top has a contrasting cap. 

Figure 2 shows a design taken from a cuff. 
Here is an example of the jagged line designs often 
seen in Sioux beadwork of the 1890’s and after. 
These are modern cuffs, so bright red has replaced 
the rose of older work. The lines are red and the 
triangles at their ends are dark blue. The tri- 
angles are so smal] that it was probably imprac- 
tical to give them colored borders. Put, notice 
that each has a little colored ‘door’. Also notice 
that white has been used for one of the borders in 
the central diamond. This is not commonly done, and 
may indicate that the beadworker couldn’t find the 
color of beads she wanted. This design introduces 
one important type of Sioux composition. Here we 
have a central figure with designs sprouting from 
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Figure 7. Sioux-style moccasins. ---fastern Washington State Historical Society collection. 


two or more points. In this case we have a central 
diamond with similar designs attached to the 
opposite corners. The central figure can also be a 
rectangle, or just the crossing of two lines. The 
larger figures can be attached to the sides instead 
of the top and bottom, or large designs may be 
attached to all four corners or sides. This, by 
the way, 1S one of the types of designs said to 
have been introduced to the Sioux via Near Eastern 
rugs in the 1880’s. 

Figure 3 is a design from a pipe bag. Like the 
preceding, this design is bilaterally symmetrical. 
However, it has no central figure... just two 
crossed lines. Notice that both these lines are 
elaborated with smal] white areas. Small squares 
like this are often seen inside colored lines in 
Sioux style. This is especially true of single 


lanes of lazy stitch used, say, as moccasin border 


- 


| 


' 


stripes or saddle bag decorations. Some of the 


areas in this design have single, narrow borders 
and some have none. In analyzing the first design, 
we mentioned that the Sioux frequently used one or 
several borders around the large forms in a design. 
This is true, but it does not always happen. As 
this design shows, some pieces of Sioux beading 
make sparing use of borders. 

Like many later Sioux designs, this one is 
made up almost of triangles. In fact, this design 
comes down to triangles and lines. The few rec- 
tangles in it are small and placed inside the 
triangled. Much of what has already been said about 
Sioux use of color is repeated here. All the edges 
of designs are dark blue or rose. The isosceles 
triangles on either side of the center line are 
green with rose borders. The rose shows up very 
well between the green and the white background. 
At top and bottom center are two double triangles, 
made of two right triangles facing a common Sioux 
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Figure 9. Sioux beaded cradle top showing several 
typical style figures. ---fastern Washington State 
Historical Society collection. 


Figure 8. Modern Sioux women's bag. ---fastern 
Washington State Historical Society collection. 


design element. These also have rose borders and 
periwinkle blue centers. 

Figure 4 shows two saddle bags. The upper one 
was made about 1880, and the lower about ten or so 
years later. These bags introduce a common Sioux 
design element: the forked line. Here, as often, 
the forks are growing out of a large figure. Py the 
way, forks usually have only three prongs. On both 
bags, notice that all the large figures have single 
borders, and most of them have some internal 
figure. All these large figures are green, and all 
have dark blue borders. A central line runs through 
the whole field of the upper bag. This design 
element is sometimes seen on saddle bags, cradles, 
and rarely on pipe bags. It is not a very common 
Sioux device, being far more typical of Cheyenne 
style beadwork. In fact, except for the forks this 
might have been a good Cheyenne design. 

Figure 5 is a panel from a pipe bag. Here is 
a fine Sioux bilaterally symmetrical design. Again 
we also have a series of borders; dark blue, 
yellow, rose and periwinkle blue for centers in 
the diamonds. As I mentioned above, the pairs of 
right triangles joined in this way are very 
characteristically Sioux. Note the filler crosses 
down the center. They add interest to the whole 
panel, and fill in an otherwise wide stretch 
of background. 

i 


Figure 6 is the back of a boy’s vest. Here 
are two designs almost limited to vests: the 
‘backbone’ of triangles down the center and the 
fence along the bottom. The backbone sometimes 
occurs on women’s leggings, but the fence is seen 
only on vests. Notice the single lanes of dark blue 
running around all the edges of the vest. These 
borders are generally dark blue, rose or dark green 
and have many smal] squares in them. The crosses 
with the ‘boxed’ ends are another Sioux design seen 
in large pieces of beadwork. Here the boxes are 
yellow with dark blue borders. The four diamond 
and triangle combinations aren’t very typical or 
very good. They are too simplified and too heavy 
to be good Sioux figures, and they are too clumsy 
and badly rendered to be good design. Figures like 
those in Figure 5 would have been much better. 

Figure 7 shows two moccasins. The left one is 
a woman’s moccasin of about 1885. The right one is 
a moccasin made in the 1930’s. In looking at both 
of these moccasins, notice how the lanes of bead- 
work are arranged. Each moccasin has at least one 
edge lane all the way around the upper. Most Sioux 
full-beaded moccasins have two or three. The left 
moccasin has three lanes running down the center. 


Notice that the design in two of these is like the 
design in the border lane. The remaining area is 
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beaded with long, loose rows of lazy stitch in a 
dark color. If you squint your eyes and look at 
this moccasin, these two dark areas will stand out. 
Their resemblance to a buffalo’s cloven hoof has 
led to the name for this type of moccasin: buffalo 
track. I don’t mean to imply that there is any 
symbolic meaning here, as I don’t know if there is 
any. But, the resemblance to a buffalo’s track has 
led to the name just as a term of convenient 
reference. Most buffalo track moccasins, by the 
way, have a two or three lane border, a matching 
center stripe, and dark blue or dark green 
‘tracks’. With a wider border, a bigger border 
design is worked out. The design of the right hand 
moccasin has a curious explanation. There are 
several common designs for Sioux partly-beaded 
moccasins. One of these has a U-shaped figure and 
a border stripe. In recent times, some moccasins 
beaded in this design have had the remaining area 
filled in with a solid color. By looking closely at 
the curved front of the U-shaped figure, you can 
see how the Sioux turn lanes of lazy stitch around 
tight curves. Several little half-rows of beads 
have been used as needed to shape the curve. 

Figure 8 is a modern woman’s bag. Let’s look 
at the layout of the beadwork again. Notice the 
two lane border, and the way the balance is filled 
in. Sioux designs of today are often simplified 
versions of older designs, as we see here. The 
design still fills the background area up, but see 
how wide the borders are, and how the whole figure 
has a thick-set, blocky look. Compare these with 
the triangles in Figure 3, and you’1l see the 
difference right away. 

Let’s sum up what we’ve seen in Sioux design. 
Designs composed mostly of triangles. 
Extensive use of single or several colored 
borders. 

Open, spreading designs covering much of the 
background. 
. Solid areas in the design broken up. 
All designs symmetrical; many bilaterally. 
. The use of filler designs to round out a 
composition. 
Keep these things in mind as you plan Sioux-style 
beadwork. Whenever you visit a museum or look at 
someone’s collection, study the pieces of Sioux 
beadwork you see. Ask yourself what makes it Sioux, 
and how many Sioux characteristics you can pick out 
as you look at it. By learning the landmarks of 
Sioux style you will advance your own knowledge, 
and be able to turn out far better beadwork 
of your own. 

One last word. I’ve said several times before, 
but here let me say it again... don’t mess around 
with Sioux design style or try to improve on it. 
Sioux style beadwork is as good as beadwork comes. 
It needs no apologies, and no improvements. So, 
enjoy it just as it is... the Sioux did. 


EDITOR’ S NOTE: 

This is the second in a series of articles in which 
Conn will analyze American Indian beadwork. 
Future articles will be on other Plains tribes. 
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Plate 4. A Sioux man on horseback, wearing a 
beaded shirt. ---R. &. Royce photograph. 


dance bibliography 


by Frank Turley 

We, as Indian hobbyists, are especially 
fortunate in having a large body of available 
literature which is devoted to American Indian 
dance and music. To be sure, there is both good 
and poor material, and some that is a blend of the 
two opposites. The reader who is genuinely con- 
cerned with gaining accurate knowledge should be 
selective in his choice of books and articles. 

The most dependable accounts of Indian 
ceremonialism have been written by scholars from 
the fields of anthropology and sociology. It is 
true that most of these writings are of a technical 
nature, and are not always easily located. They 
are usually to be found in the larger university 
and city libraries. 

This should not discourage the truly inter- 
ested Indian hobbyist. A person need not have a 
complete background in anthropology to appreciate 
the content of these articles. With concentrated 
reading and study, the author’s terminology 
becomes more clear to the reader. Also, the large 
libraries which contain these materials are often 
nearer than one might think. University and college 
libraries allow non-students to use their facili- 
ties within the building, and some institutions 
permit the public to purchase library cards. 

A leading authority and prolific writer on 
the subject of native dances is Gertrude P. Kurath. 
Her most recent article, Panorama of Dance Eth- 
nology, can be found in the May, 1960 issue of 
Current Anthropology, Vol. 1, No. 3; pp. 233-254, 
In this article is listed a most adequate bibli- 
ography not only pertaining to American Indian 
dances, but those of other societies throughout 
the world as well. This survey with its bibliogra- 
phy should not be overlooked by any serious 
student of Indian lore. 

For those who cannot readily obtain this 
issue of Current Anthropology, the bibliography 
below lists many of the articles from Mrs. Kurath’s 
work, as well as several others which may be of 
interest to the reader. This listing is by no 
means exhaustive, but provides a good base from 
which to begin an earnest study of our native 
tribal dances. It is hoped that less distortion 
and more authenticity will result within the 
various lore groups from the use of such materials. 
BOAS, FRANZ. 1944. Dance and Music in the Life 
of the Northwest Coast Indians of North America 
(Kwakiutl), in The Function of Dance in Human 
Society (First Seminar)(ed. Franziska Boas), 
pp. 7-18. New York: Author. 

BROWN, DONALD N. 1959. The Dance of Taos Pueblo. 
Senior Honors Thesis, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 

DEMPSEY, HUGH A. 1956. Social Dances of the Blood 
Indians of Alberta, Canada. Journal of American 
Folklore 69, No. 271: 47-52. 

DUTTON, BERTHA P. 1955. New Mexico Indians and 
their Arizona neighbors. Santa Fe: New Mexico 
Association on [Indian Affairs. 


FENTON, WILLIAM N. 
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194]a, 


Tonawanda Longhouse 


Ceremonies Ninety Years After Lewis Morgan, 
Bureau of American Ethnology Bulletin 128: 140-66. 
1941b. Masked Medicine Societies of the 
Iroquois. Smithsonian Report for 1940, pp. 397-430. 


FENTON, WILLIAM N., AND KURATH, GERTRUDE P. 1953, 
The Iroquois Eagle Dance, An Offshoot of the 
Calumet Dance. Bureau of American Ethnology 
Bulletin 156. 


GAMBLE, JOHN I. 1952. Changing Patterns in Kiowa 
Indian Dances, in Acculturation in the Americas: 
Proceedings of the Twenty-Ninth International] 
Congress of Americanists (ed. SOL TAX), Vol. 2, 
pp. 94-104. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 


HOWARD, JAMES H. 1951. Notes on the Dakota Grass 
Dance. Southwestern Journal] of Anthropology 7, 82. 
1955. PaneIndian Culture of Oklahoma. 
Scientific Monthly 81, No. 5: 215-20. 


HOWARD, JAMES H., AND KURATH, GERTRUDE P. 
Ponca Dances, Ceremonies and Music, 
ology 3, No. 1: 1-14. 


KURATH, GERTRUDE P. 1951. Local Diversity in 
Iroquois Dance and Musics Bureau of American 
Ethnology Bulletin 149, Pt. 6: 109-37. 


1953. Native Choreographic Areas of North 
153-62. 
1956. Antiphonal Songs of Eastern Woodland 
Musical Quarterly 42: 520-26. 

1957a. Algonquian Ceremonialism and Natural 
Resources of the Great Lakes. Reprint 22. Banga- 


1959. 


Ethnomusic- 


America. American Anthropologist, n.s., 55: 


Indianse 


lore: Indian Institute of Culture. 

eoeee, 1957b. Basic Techniques of Amerindian Dance. 
Dance Notation Record 8, No. 4: 2-8. 

eocee, 1958. Game Animal Dances of the Rio Grande. 
Southwestern Journal] of Anthropology 14: 438-48. 
eceee, 1959, Menomini Indian Dance Songs in a 
Changing Culture. Midwest Folklore 9, No. 1: 31-38. 
oreee, 1957. Pan Indian Dances of the Midwest. 


Journal of American Folklore 70, No. 276: 179-182. 
LANGE, CHARLES H. 1957. The Tablita, or Corn Dance 
of the Rio Grande Pueblo Indians. Texas Journal of 
Science 9, No. 1: 59-74. 

SHUSKY, ERNEST. 1957. Pan-Indianism in the Eastern 
United States. Anthropology Tomorrow 6: 116-23. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Anthropology Club. 
SLOTKIN( Je 7S." 1995. 
Contest. Journal of American Folklore 78, No. 
224-28. 

1957. The Menomini Powwow. Milwaukee Public 
Museum Publications in Anthropology No. 4. Avail- 
able for $4.00 from Milwaukee Public Museum, A. W. 
Bauernfeind, Recorder, Milwaukee, 
SPINDEN, HERBERT J. 1915. Indian Dances of the 
Southwest. American Museum Journal] 15. 
WISSLER, CLARK. 1916. General Discussion of 
Shamanistic and Dancing Societies. Anthropological 
Papers of the American Museum of Natura] History, 
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This Iroquois headdress, very common until 
about fifty years ago, was much favored by the 
Cayugas, particularly. The Cayugas are the most 
conservative of the Iroquois today, which might 
explain their partiality to this headdress. It is 
of an old, old style. 

It seems to be the ‘bridge’ between the 
coronet-style circlet of upright feathers so 
common to many Eastern Woodland tribes, and the 
colorful warbonnet of the Plains Indians. In any 
old photos of Iroquois chief groups, you will 
note this type of headdress on many of the real 
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The double row ot feathers and the ruff of 
thick, long fox or wolf fur are the distinctive 
features of this headdress. 

For making this particular headdress, there 
are three basic needs: 

1. A felt crown or a buckskin cap of about the 
same dimensions. 

2. A fur band or ruff, at least three inches wide, 
and long enough to encircle the base of your 
felt or buckskin cap. 

3. At least 60 feathers, depending on your choice. 
Plack-and-white barred turkey are most conmonly 
used. Any other type of turkey feather may be 
substituted if preferred. Turkey feathers were 
as prized by Eastern Woodland and Southern 


headdress 


Iroquois 
bonnet- 
style 


Bob Gabor 


Indians as eagle feathers. (Many Eastern Indian 
war-cries were imitations of the tom turkey’s 
gobble.) Hawk or partridge feathers also make 
a wonderful bonnet. 

In selecting turkey feathers, you will find 
that the black-and-white barred feathers are 
are called ‘pointers’, and are wing feathers. They 
are almost perfect, as is, for making this type of 
bonnet. They may require some straightening, but a 
minimum of trimming, as shown in Figure 4. 

If you select turkey tail feathers, you will 
find them shaped as in Figure 5... straight of 
quill, but quite wide in the vane. They will 
require trimming so that they dress out as in 
Figure 6. Hawk or partridge feathers require 
practically no trimming, but being smaller, you 
will find you need more of them. 


Some of the front and side feathers in each 
bank or row of feathers are going to be fastened 
directly to the crown. But those in back and 
towards the back are attached as in Western-type 
warbonnets. Hence it will be necessary to provide 
loops on the bottom of the quills. This is most 
easily done simply by cutting the quill diagonally 
at the bottom, and forming a loop of the quill 
itself, as shown in Figures 7 and 8. Thread or 
tape can be used to secure the loop. 

With no further adornment, the feathers are 
attached in the following way. From the front of 
the crown to a point half-way around on each side 
the feathers are attached erect and permanently. 
In Figure 9, you can see how the feathers from ‘A’ 
to “B’ are sewn in place. You could sew a felt or 
leather strip across here, insert the feathers 
into it, and then tack stitches between, making 
‘pockets’ for them to fit in. Sewing them on is 
simpler. 

At ‘C’ you will notice a thin cord, drawn 
through holes piercrd half-way up each quill. This 
is for spacing the feathers, exactly as is done on 
a Western-style bonnet. And ‘D’ is to illustrate 
how the feathers in the back half of the crown are 
are attached by the loops at their bottoms. A 
thong passed in and out through slits in the crown 
also goes through the loops in the quills, again 
in the manner used in Western bonnet construction. 
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Remember... “ya operation has to ‘+ Aig 
twice on this style of bonnet. The lower set of 
feathers is set in so that the bottom of the 
quills are about one inch from the crown edge. The 
upper set, which should go on first, is set so the 
bottom of those quills are about three inches 
above the sewn edge. Then when the lower set is 
attached, you get the overlapping which is the 
distinctive feature of this type of bonnet. 

Next step is attaching the fur ruff. First, 
fit it around the base of the crown, trying it for 
fit. Then trim the fur piece so it tapers down 
to about one inch in width at each end. Start the 
taper from about where the hat would fit over each 
ear, and cut your taper from there. 

This tapering of the fur piece permits the 
rear feathers to hang down gracefully in back. The 
fur piece must be wide enough in front to hide the 
base of your bottom row of quills. 

In sewing on the fur ruff, turn the hat upside 
down and it will be easier. Start attaching the 
fur from the front center, and work around each 
side to where the ends join at the back. 

After attaching the fur ruff, turn your 
bonnet right side up and then adjust the two rows 
of feathers for proper spacing. 

Make certain to adjust the cord that goes 
through the upper part of the quills, so that the 
feathers in the back will fal] back gracefully. 
This bonnet style is not meant to flare out at the 
sides in the ‘halo’ effect that one gets with 
Plains-style warbonnets... but in a side view, the 
feathers should arch from front to rear in a 
eraceful way. 

The only additional ornamentation ever seen 
on this type bonnet is an occasional ermine skin 
hanging from above the temples on each side, or 
perhaps a couple of ermine tails hanging on each 
side from the same location. 
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Finished Bonnet 
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THE MENOMINI POWWOW, by J. S. aeeVin, (Mil- 
waukee Public Museum Publications in Anthropol- 
ogy, No. 4, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin, 1957, 
l66pp., illus., $4.00). 

This book is a record of a religion and way 
of life that has all but disappeared among the 
Menomini of Wisconsin. When the people who 
served as informants for this study are gone, 
their religion will become a part of our heritage 
along with so many other fine parts of American 
Indian culture. The author is an anthropologist 
with rare insight and appreciation of the 
Menomini. His record of the dogma and rites of 
this ‘Dream Dance’ faith is as the Menomini 
would have wished it done. 

It is mostly a descriptive work. There is 
an attempt to be as complete as possible. A 
large part of the book is verbatim accounts of 
this religion as told by the Indians. 
FAMOUS INDIAN CHIEFS, by John W. Moyer. (M. A. 
Donohue & Co., Chicago, 1957. 86pp. $3.00). 

This book is a brief account of the lives 
of eleven of the more well known Indian leaders, 
including Red Cloud, Geronimo, Sitting Bull, 
Tecumseh and Quanah Parker. Each section ated 
tells something about the man’s tribe. There is 
a large colored picture of each of the men. 
(These are 10 x 12 prints and are well done. 
They are available separately as a set from the 
same publisher at $1.00 per set of 11 portraits. 
They would be a fine decoration for meeting 
rooms as well as inexpensive gift or prize.) 

The brief factual biography of each of 
these Indian leaders serves as a fine intro- 
duction for younger readers, and as a worthwhile 
teaser for the student who would like to know 
something of the men who were important influ- 
ences in the lives of their people. There is 
much more to be said about each of these men, 
but what the author does say he says well. 
PLACK HAWK: An Autobiography, edited by D. 
Jackson. (Univ. of Illinois Press, Urbana, 1955. 
190pp. $3.75). 

Black Hawk was certainly one of the great 
Indian leaders as well as one of the most tragic 
figures in United States history. He is most 
remembered for a war that was named for him... 
a war which he never wanted to happen. He died 
bitter in the knowledge that he had lead his 
people to the massacre at Bad Axe which occurred 
while his people were trying to surrender. His 
story is a personal account of the war and his 
life after, both as a prisoner and an old man of 
his tribe. It is written as it was narrated by 
him. The editor of the volume has included 
valuable marginal material which places the 
story in perspective and helps the reader to 
follow the action. Those of the readers who 
enjoy Indian history or autobiography should 
welcome this well designed book. It is excellent 
book report material. 
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One of the best, and sometimes the only way of 
getting accurate details on specific clothing items 
is to inspect available photographs of the par- 
ticular period and area about which you are inter- 
ested. Because of the large number of these older 


photos that have never been published, we are 
starting a Photo Feature to make some of this 
information available. We welcome content suggest- 
ions and old photos you may have. We will inspect 
and return anything sent to us immediately. You 
will be given full credit for any photos published. 


Blue Jay and wife, Kiowas, in front of the arbor 
which surrounds the tipi where one of the Sacred 
Grandmother Bundles of the Kiowa was kept. Below 
is the tipi and the arbor. Photos taken between 
1925 and 1930. From the John /. Gamble collection. 


Old portrait of Bela Cozad and wife, Kiowas. She 
is wearing a Cloth-style dress. Mr. Cozad is 


wearing fringed and tabbed leather leggings, and 
is holding a Peyote gourd and fan. Note the silver 
hair ornament which hangs out from under his otter 
---From the John /. 


turban. Gamble collection. 


Ella Ape-Kaum, left, and Alice Ape-Kaum, right, 
Kiowa women, wearing leather dresses and silver 
earbobs. The dress on the left is unusual for the 
Kiowae -°-°-From the John /. Gamble collection. 
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BUYERS AND SELLERS OF 
HARD-TO-GET FLAINS AND WOODLAND 
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ideas 


Keep the ‘Ideas’ coming. Your contribution, 
no matter how short, may be the answer to someone’s 
problem. ---Editor 


POSTCARDS 


When traveling through an area, it is a good 
idea to buy the local postcards of Indians. The 
best of these serve as a useful guide on costumes 
and beadwork design. They often answer some of the 
‘little questions’ that nothing has been written on. 
A large collection of these postcards, especially 
if they are indexed, serve as a ready reference. 


---Mrs. Odie Abel (Deer Trail, Wisconsin). 
CHICAGO SPECIAL 


When you are in Chicago, there is a fine 
source of information that few people know about. 
Mickelberry’s Restaurant on 95th Street has an 
extremely large collection of old western Indian 
photos which decorate its walls. --+-George K. 
Rosenthal (Chicago, Illinois). 


WOODLAND BEADWORK 


Often applique Woodland beadwork done by 
hobbyists looks limp and loose. One of the problems 
often is the fact that the craftsman does it on a 
flimsy background. Most Chippewa beadwork was done 
on heavy velveteen or a good grade wool cloth. 
This was almost always backed with light canvas or 
‘brown paper bag’, to give the extra firmness 
needed to keep the beadwork flat and the cloth from 


SRE, 


looking rumpled. Pelron is a good modern substitute | 


because it gives firmness without making the back- 
ground stiff. ---Bob Edelman (Clayton, Missouri). 


me gwetch... 


Norman Feder (New York, N.Y.). This is the 
first article by Mr. Feder since he retired from 
the magazine staff. We will always welcome his work. 


Conrad ‘Duke’ Glodowski (Stevens Point, Wis- 
consin) has done a fine ‘on-the-spot’ observation 
in his Squaw Dice article. 


Frank Turley (Albuquerque, New Mexico) pointed 
up a real need for research, and has shared fine 
leads with the would-be researcher. 


Pob Gabor (Syracuse, New York) is our most 
constant contributor. Again we extend our thanks. 


John I. Gamble (Clayton, Missouri) has done 
another article for us. His story of the Kiowa 
method of buckskin preparation is pleasant reading, 
as well as informative. Mr. Gamble has given the 
Hobbyist a fine collection of Kiowa photos, some of 
which appear in Photo Feature. 


*Ojibway word meaning ‘thank you. 
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de Kay 
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What's Going On? Everyone who reads the Hobbyist 


is interested in what Indian powwows are taking 


place in your area, what the white dance groups 
are up to, news about personalities in the hobby, 
etc. Buffalo Chips is the column where this kind 
of information can be found... we want it to be 
the ‘newspaper’ of American Indian lore. Won’t 


_ you send us news... even if only a postcard, with 


data you think others would like to read. Buffalo 
Chips will be just as long as needed... the more 
news we have, the more space we’ll use. Thanks! 


Philemon Berry was elected President of the 


_ American Indian Exposition at Anadarko, Oklahoma. 


Mr. Perry, a Kiowa-Apache, succeeds Robert Goombi, 


_ Kiowa, as head of the Exposition. Mr. Berry, who 
_ was elected for a two-year term, told the Hobbyist 


of extensive plans for further improvements in 


the management and operation of the Anadarko fair. 


Fancy Dance Winners at the National Indian Cham- 


_ pionship War Dance Contest held at Anadarko August 


19, 1960, were two Comanche brothers. The Senior 
Division was won by Bill Wahnee, while the Junior 
Division was headed by his younger brother Jeep. 


The Indian Council Fire of Chicago, which presents 
the annual Indian Achievement Award to an outstand- 
ing North American Indian, will make their 1960 
award September 23rd. We understand that this year 


the recipient will again be a Sioux. 


also daily dancing, 


The Menominee Indian Fair was held August 5-6-7 
on the Menominee Reservation, Keshena, Wisconsin. 
At 8:00 p.m. August 6 and 7, the pageant ’The 
Legend of Spirit Rock’ was presented. There was 
sports, exhibits, etc. 


The Hon-Pe Aika Dancers of Wichita, Kansas continue 
their tremendously active schedule; On June 12th 
they were pictured in the Sunday Eagle Feature 
Magazine with a full-page spread, plus the cover 
picture in full color. This group does a lot of 
camping, canoeing, archery, and other activities 
related to their hobby of Indian dancing and lore. 
The Hobbyist is especially interested in their 
project of buying books on Indians from money 
received from shows, and then donating them to the 
Wichita City Library for everyone to use. The 
Hon-Pe Aika also publish a fine monthly newspaper 
The Travois. Outstanding parent support is another 
feature which has impressed the Hobbyist staff. The 
adult leader is James H. Foulk, Jr., 2325 South 


Osage, Wichita, Kansas. 


The Quatoga Society of Alton, Illinois has elected 
August Catanzaro, Jr. as Advisor replacing Eck 
de Kay who needs the time for the Hobbyist staff. 
Gus’s address is 1116 E. Fifth Street, Alton, I1l. 


RELICS AND 
BEADW ORK 


we are buying and selling large amounts of 
Indian Relics, old authentic Beadwork Costumes 
and accessory items from old collections of the 
American Indian. 


RARE BOOKS ys 


Also in stock, hundreds of Out-Of-Print, newly 
printed and reprinted books concerning many 
Indian Tribes, their dress, customs, dances, and 
past history. Described and priced. Try us for 
that wanted item or book FIRST. Attractive Book 
Catalogue, or Relic Catalogue (including bead- 
work) fifty cents, both one dollar prepaid. 


Tilton Indian Relics 


WILLIS G. TILTON 


1615 WEST 21ST STREET e TOPEKA, KANSAS 


back issues ____ 


We will continue to sell the back issues of 
the AMERICAN INDIAN HOBBYIST just as long 
as they last. Still available are issues: 
San fabs, 8S Rabe ck ft Ue 
VoL. 11... Bots. I, 3%. ery. tee) 

Vol. Ill, No's. 4*, 9&10. (Very few. ) 
Vol. IV, No's. 3&4, 7&8, 9&10. 

VOL. V, All five issues still available. 
Vol. VI, No's. 1&2, 3&4. 


These issues may be ordered on/y at this address: 


4510 Coldwater Canyon Avenue 
North Hollywood, California 


*These issues are 35¢ each. All others are 65¢. 


ae 


BACK ISSUES of the HOBBY/ST since January 1960 
are available at 65¢ from Box 136, Alton, I1l. 
' 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
INDIANCRAFT 
Specializing in American Indian Crafts and 


Supplies. All types of Authentic Indiancraft 
kits for Hobbyists, Boy Scouts and Cub Scouts. 


Since 1927 


CATALOGUE: Send 25 cents, refundable with 
first order of.$2.50 or more. 


PLUME TRADING & SALES CO., INC. 
P. O. Box 585, Monroe, New York 


The Native Voice is a newspaper your Indian lore 
group might wish to subscribe to. It is published 
monthly, and in addition to Indian news, often has 
a feature article on Indian history. ($1.50 per 
year). Order from The Native Voice Publishing Co., 
325 Standard Bldg., Vancouver 2, B.C., Canada. 


The Koshares of LaJunta, Colorado were busy with 
eleven special shows for thousands of Scouts and 
Fxplorers going and returning from the National 
Jamboree at Colorado Springs. Herby Rooth is Head 
Chief; James F. ‘Buck’ Purshears is Advisor. 


BEHIND THE DEW CLOTH 


WITH 


GRANNY BROWN BEAVER 


Our travels this summer took us through 
Granny’s territory, but she was nowhere to be 
found. Neighbors said she had gotten her annual 
attack of wanderlust fever, and was out on what 
she calls the ‘powwow circuit’. So we'll have 
to wait for the fall issue of the Hobbyist for 
more of Granny’s sage advice from behind the 
dewc loth. 

We did have a postcard from her from Canada 
in which she said she was anxious to have questions 
from readers on any Indian topic. So won’t you 
drop Granny a line care of the Hobbyist? 
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The Museum of the American Indian, Heye Found- 
ation, has announced the appointment of Dr. 
Frederick J. Dockstader as Director. He succeeds 
Mr. E. K. Burnett who retires after thirty years 
with the museum in New York City. Dr. Dockstader 
has been with the museum since 1956, prior to which 
he was with Dartmouth College and the Cranbrook 
Institute of Science. The appointment was made 


July 1, 1960. 


Okl ahoma Powwows seem to pop up almost every 
weekend. The Sauk and Fox annual powwow was held 
August 5-6-7 at the Ed Mack farm about three miles 
north of Shawnee, Oklahoma on Highway 18. Mrs. Mack 
is the granddaughter of Chief Black Hawk. August 


26-27-28 was the *Rarefoot’ Powwow at Canton, 


Oklahoma; and the Cheyenne-Arapaho Powwow was held 
Seotember 3-4-5 at Colony, Oklahoma. And, of 
course, the biggest of them al] at Anadarko where 
the American Indian Exposition was held August 15- 
16-17-18-19-20. 


The Sauk & Fox Powwow is an annual ’must’ for many 
Indian lore students in the midwest. Traditionally 
held on Labor Day weekend, the powwow is staged in 
a natural bowl located in Black Fawk State Park at 
Rock Island, Illinois. There were afternoon and 
evening performances September 3, 4 and 5. Also of 
ereat interest is the Hauberg Indian Museum which 
houses one of the finest collections of Sauk and 
Fox items, with much historical emphasis on Plack 
Hawk, Keokuk and other tribal chiefs. The dancers 
include the Sauk from Oklahoma, and the Fox from 
Tama, Iowa. Several direct descendants of Black 
Hawk usually participate. Camping sites available. 


The 1960 0-Sa-Wan was held August 26-27-28 at Good 
Templar Park, Geneva, Illinois. It is sponsored 
each year by the Mascoutin Society of Chicagoland, 
and draws white Indian dancers from several mid- 
western states. This is the fifth year that the 
O-Sa-Wan has been held. The program included 
demonstrations and exhibits Saturday morning of 
beadwork, costuming, featherwork, arrow chipping, 
singing, finger weaving, silverworking, etc. Sat- 
urday afternoon included trading and informal 
social dancing, while the evening performance was 
made up of one dance per group interspersed with 
social and war dancing by all. To be added to their 
mailing list, write to John Lotter, 7843 Elmgrove 
Drive, Elmwood Park, Illinois. The singing was 
provided by Winnebago members of The Longhouse 
of Chicago, and white singers of Alton, Illinois. 


1960 Seakack Powwow was held September 2-3-4-5 at 
the Municipal Stadium, Springfield, Ohio. This 
annual white Indian fair is sponsored by the 
Seakack Dancers under the leadership of Richard O. 
Berry, 2861 Mechanicsburg Road, Springfield, Ohio. 
Drop him a line if you would like to be on their 
mailing list for next year’s fair. Ponca Indians 
provided the singing, and a beef and corn roast 
was served to the dancers. A ’Princess’ contest, 
dance: contests, and the usual costume and craft 
displays rounded out the activities. 


| 

The American Indian Center, 411 North LaSalle 

Street, Chicago, Illinois has announced that the 
seventh annual American Indian Powwow will be held 
at Thillen’s Stadium, Devon and Kedzie Streets. 
Five public performances will be held from Sep- 

- tember 16 through 18. Admission is $1.00 for adults 
and 50¢ for children. Performance times are: 
September 16, 8:00 p.m.; September 17, 2:00 and 
8:00 p.m.; September 18, 2:00 and 7:00 p.m. 

_ This is a real ‘must’ for hobbyists in the greater 

' Chicago area; a chance to see dances done by many 
different tribes. Advance tickets available. 


All American Indian Days at Sheridan, Wyoming, 
was as colorful as ever this year, although fewer 
people seemed to be there than in the past. The 
dates were August 5-6-7. A big attraction is the 
national contest for Miss Indian America. The 
_ 1960 winner was Miss Vivian Linda Arviso, a Navajo 
_ of Gallup, New Mexico. Miss Arviso’s Indian name 
is DOO-NAS-BAH - ’Having Never Gone Into War.’ 


We will publish her picture in a future issue. 


The Wachi Powwow was held September 2-3-4-5 at 
-Yankeetown, Indiana. This is near Evansville, and 
gives Indian lore hobbyists in the surrounding 
' states an opportunity to gather for an enjoyable 
weekend; In addition to the usual dancing, displays 
and swapping, the Wachi Powwow included two one- 
hour discussion sessions on such subjects as 
drumming and singing, dancing and costumes, and 
administration. This sounds like an interesting 
new addition to a white Indian powwow. Yankeetown 
is on Indiana 66, 18 miles east of Evansville. The 
fee of $5.00 per person included lunch and supper 
Saturday, three meals Sunday, and breakfast Monday, 
For more information on this annual event, contact 


Tom Doyce, 1600 Bedford Road, Washington, -Indiana. 


Colorado Indian Hobbyists had an opportunity to 
participate in a White - Indian Fair August 5-6-7 
at Buckskin Joe’s Frontier Village on the Royal 
Gorge Road five miles west of Canyon City, Colo- 
rado. The fair was sponsored by the Mountain Lodge 
Council Indian Lore Group (2531 Hyacinth Street, 


Pueblo, Colorado) and included two parts. The first. 


was the familiar type of powwow with private camp- 
site, swapping, handicraft and costume displays, 
evening dancing with Indian singers, etc. The 
second part of the program was an opportunity to 
have displays and sell items to the tourists at 
the Frontier Village. Charles Eberhart operated a 
branch of his Western Trading Post in Denver. 
looks like this could develop into an annual event. 


The Hobbyist Staff took advantage of the summer 
powwow season to do a lot of traveling. Staff 
members visited Indian activities in Wisconsin, 
Florida, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, Wyoming, Kansas and Oklahoma. These 
travels enabled the Hobbyist to make valuable 
contacts and meet new friends. Much data was 
gathered for future articles. The staff was also 
pleased to run into a number of subscribers. 


classified 


"OKLAHOMA'S BEST" 3 Albums of Songs most popular 
among the Kiowa. (A) Kiowa Tribal Round Dance 
Songs. |2-inch L.P., 12 Songs, $3.75. (B) Kiowa 
Tribal War Dance Songs. \|2-inch L.P., I2 Songs, 
$3.75. (C) War Departure Songs (Forty-Nine Songs), 
I2-inch L.P., $4.00. Our new price list will be 
ready soon; let us know if you want one. Those who 
have received price lists in the past will be sent 
the new one automatically. NEED A ROACH? Let us 
know! WHITE DEER INDIAN TRADERS, 740 Portage 
Street, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


OLD AND MODERN SIOUX BEAD COLORS, large selection 
of all types of beads, hard-to-find Italian colors, 
clear, opaque, white-lined, etc. Send sample if 
you want a color matched. Western Plains beadwork 
items for collectors. Craft supplies. Catalog 
available. Write us for your needs. WESTERN 
TRADING POST, 187 South Zuni, Denver 23, Colorado. 


a ol 
AUTHENTIC IROQUOIS MASKS: Modern and old specimens. 
Priced $40.00 and up. JOHN HENNESSEY, 113 Fulton 
Avenue, Poughkeepsie, New York. 
——————————————————————————————————— 
WANTED TO BUY: Northwest Coast Indian articles 
such as: Chilkat Blankets (mountain goat wool), 
Chilkat Dancing Shirts (mountain goat wool), 
Spruce Root Hats, Dentalium Shells from any source, 
if hard surfaced. ALASKA YOUTH, INC., Box 7l, 
Haines, Alaska. 
{ee 
ATTENTION HOBBYISTS: Feathers - Headdress Kits - 
Beads - Bustles. EXAMPLES: Ist Quality Oklahoma 
Back Bustles, $4.00. Ist Quality Chippewa Crest, 
$1.85. Best Quality Only - Lowest Prices Possible. 
FREE CATALOG... CELT INDIAN CRAFTS, 716 Clifton 
Court, Peoria, Illinois. 


WANTED: Original 35mm color slides of Indians, 
their dances or handiwork. Payment on acceptance 
and quality. EDWARD H. PAELTZ, 2662 North Rodgers 
Avenue, Alton, Illinois. 


CLASSIFIEDS: 20¢ a word; $3.50 minimum; send check. 


Help! We are working on a series of articles on 
roach construction. If some of you have had 
experience making roaches, or if you are the owner 
of an especially fine or unusual roach, we would 
like to have your suggestions, hints, and even 
pictures of several roaches for publication. 
Let Dick McAllister hear from you. 


We Congratulate James H. Howard on the publication 
of his paper on Winter Counts as a bulletin of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology. 


Norman Feder, formerly Editor of the American 
Indian Hobbyist, is now located at the Museum of 
the American Indian, Heye Foundation, Broadway at 
155th Street, New York 32, New York. He was 
formerly with the Denver Art Museum in Colorado. 
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american 
indian 


hobbyist on re es 


ah an C ook Rook Beading Supplies 
First Book of ITS Kind 
AUTHENTIC AMERICAN MRS. E. M. ROBERTS 
lilustrated by BlueEa Ale Phone CH. 7-3301 


$ ' oO Z Der Copy 211 West Broadway 


Order from Author 


MrsMaeWadley Abbott || inion Seca Boat 
3226 E. 3rd St. Tulsa Oklahoma Bone Hair Pipes 


Anadarko, Okla. 


AM Ads ica \ 
Bits Ge - hanks: 
eI 


Ndian Lore 
Directory 


WAR BONNET KITS » LEGGIN & BREECHCLOTH KITS 

MOCCASIN KITS « ROACH & HEADDRESS KITS » WAR SHIRTS 
BUSTLE KITS+ BEADS + BELLS - BOOKS~ LEATHER - FURS 
TOM TOM KITS & HEADS > INDIAN RECORDS: ALL FEATHERS 


WRITE FOR CATALOG ° 


\ GRE Y OM INDIAN CRAFTS 
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